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WORLD  SUGAR  PROSPECTS 


The  world,  excluding  the  areas  held  by  the  Japanese,  is  facing  the  shortest  sugar  supply 
situation  siiice  the  close  of  World  War  I,  and  the  prospect  is  not  bright  for  an  early  re- 
covery. The  supply  actually  available  for  use  in  the  calendar  year  1945,  totaling  about 
24.2  million  short  tons  (raw  value),  is  about  1  million  tons  short  of  the  total  made  availa- 
ble' in  1944  but  is  slightly  larger  than  in  the  critical  war  years  of  1942  and  1943.  Although 
world  production  of  sugar  has  not  changed  materially  during  recent  years,  reserve  stocks  have 
been  reduced  sharply  during  the  last  2  years  and  probably  will  be  reduced  to  a  bare  operating 
minimum  by  the  end  o.c  1945-  The  world  consumed  during  these  years  not  only  current  produc- 
tion, but,  in  addition,  it  drew  upon  reserve  stocks  to  the  extent  of  1.3  million  tons  in 
1943,  1.6  million  in  1944,  and  is  expected  to  use  1  million  tons  in  1945.  Consumption  in 
1946,   therefore,  will  have  to  come  entirely  from  production. 


The  difficulty  in  1945  is  not  entirely 
one  of  total  supply  but  of  distribution. 
Those  areas  that  normally  produce  export 
surpluses  will  have  record  large  quantities 
available  for  local  consumption,  while  the 
importing  countries  will  have  to  tighten 
their  belts.  This  situation  makes  for  crit- 
ical shortages  in  the  important  consuming 
countries  where  rationing  has  been  in  effect 
throughout  the  war  years. 

The  deficit  producing  areas  such  as 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Cana- 
da, nearly  all  of  Europe,  and  the  Middle 
East,  probably  will  feel  the  pinch  more  in 
1945  than  in  any  year  of  the  war.  But  such 
surplus  producing  areas  as  the  Caribbean, 
Australia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
together  with  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  will  have  record  large  quantities 
for  consumption.  In  all  of  these  areas 
supplies  are  readily  available  and  consumer 
purchasing  power  is  at  a  high  level.  In 
most  of  these  countries  sugar  prices  are 
under  control,  but  the  controls  are  main- 
tained only  by  making  ample  sugar  available 
for  consumption. 

The  Latin  American  group  has  obtained, 
besides  the  local  production  which  is  in- 
dicated to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1944, 
a  total  of  150,000  tons  from  the  Caribbean 
to  help  meet  the  growing  requirements.  In 
the  surplus  producing  countries,  rising 
purchasing  power  is  resulting  in  increased 
demands  for  sugar,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  local  consumer  demand  should  be  satis- 
fied before  sugar  is  made"  available  for 
export.  The  quantity  of  sugar  available 
for  importing  countries  is  somewhat  reduced 
even  though  total  world  production  is  not 
much  different  from  that  of  1944. 


For  the  world  as  a  whole,  excluding 
the  areas  held  by  the  Japanese,  production 
of  sugar  in  1945  is  expected  to  total  23. 2 
million  short  tons,  compared  with  23.5  mil- 
lion in  1944,  22.3  million  in  1943  and 
23.8  million  in  1942.  The  totals  for  1944 
and  1942  exclude  the  equivalent  of  900,000 
and  700,000  tons  respectively  made  into 
invert  molasses  in  Cuba  for  the  manufacture 
of  alcohol  in  the  United  States.  The  small 
Output  in  1943  was  due  in  part  to  crop  con- 
trol in  Cuba  dictated  by  shipping  consid- 
erations, and  in  part  to  severe  labor  and 
fertilizer  shortages  in  a  number  of  other 
important  producing  areas. 

SUGAR:     World  production 
1945,  with  comparisons 


COUNTRY 


1,000 
short 
tons 

North  America  ..:  2,724 

Caribbean  :   6,  329 

Central  America  :  82 
South  America  ..:  2,424 
Southwest  Pacific  1,750 

Africa   :  1,357 

Asia   :  1,400 

Europe   :  7,  700 

Total   :  23,  776 


1912 


1943 


1,000 
short 
tons 

2,064 
5,527 
84 
2,429 
1,532 
1,  394 
1,874 
7,350 
22, 254 


1,000 
short 
tons 

2,023 
6,679 
90 
2,499 
1,688 
1,  271 
2,215 
7,050 
23,515 


1945 


1,000 
s  hor  t 
tons 

2,315 
5,906 
84 
2,535 
1,719 
1,255 
2,025 
7,400 
23,  239 


Official  sources. 

Production  in  North  America  decreased 
nearly  25  percent  from  1942  to  1943,  and 
dropped  a  little  more  in  1944,  but  the  pros- 
pects are  for  some  recovery  in  1945.  Most 
of  the  changes  occurred  in  the  United  States 
where  the  farm  labor  shortage  has  been  acute. 
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In  1942  United  States  production  totaled 
2.2  million  tons,  but  it  declined  to  1.5 
million  tons  in  1943  and  1944.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  1.8  million  tons  in 
1945.  As  compared  with  1942,  production 
in  Canada  and  Mexico  has  also  been  lower 
during  the  last  2  years  and  only  a  slight 
recovery  is  expected  in  1945. 

In  the  important  sugar  exporting  coun- 
tries of  the  Caribbean  area,  production  in 
1945  probably  will  total  3.9  million  tons, 
ss  compared  with  6.7  million  tons  in  1944 
(not  including  the  equivalent  of  900,000 
tons  in  the  form  of  invert  molasses),  5.5 
million  tons  in  1943,  and  6.3  million  tons 
in  1942,  excluding  700,000  tons  in  the  form 
of  invert  molasses.  The  absence  of  2-year- 
growth  cane  in  Cuba,  and  a  severe  drought 
in  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  caused 
most  of  the  decline  in  production  this  year. 
Production  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  British 
West  Indies,  including  British  Guiana,  is 
expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  1944 
but  lower  than  in  both  1943  and  1942. 

In  Central  and  South  America  the  1945 
sugar  production  probably  will  be  slightly 
higher  than  in  the  previous  3  years  and  is 
now  expected  to  reach  2.6  million  tons. 
With  the  exception  of  Peru,  most  of  the 
production  in  these  countries  is  for  domes- 
tic consumption.  During  the  recent  war 
years  this  group  of  countries  as  a  whole 
was  self-sufficient  in  sugar,  with  nearly 
all  of  the  Peruvian  exportable  surplus  going 
to  neighboring  deficit  countries.  Because 
of  the  rapidly  rising  purchasing  power  of 
consumers,  however,  the  demand  for  sugar 
has  outrun  supply,  and  prices  have  risen 
sharply.  Also  in  1945  this  group  of  coun- 
tries, together  with  Mexico,  is  importing 
150.000  tons   from  the  Caribbean  area. 

The  Pacific  areas,  not  including  Japa- 
nese-held territories  and  areas  recently 
liberated,  is  expected  to  produce  1.7  mil- 
lion tons  in  1945  or  slightly  more  than  in 
1944,  but  200,000  tons  more  than  in  1943. 
Hawaiian  production  has  been  maintained 
at  close  to  880,000  short  tons  during  the 
last  4  years,  but  production  in  Australia 
and  the  Fiji  Islands  has  fluctuated  widely 
because  of  labor  and  fertilizer  shortages. 
It   appears  that   the  low  in  production  in 


these  2  areas  was  reached  in  1943  as  there 
was  some  recovery  in  1944,  and  the  prospects 
are  for  further  increases  in  1945.  In  nor- 
mal times  the  Pacific  areas  are  important 
exporters  of  sugar,  but  in  recent  years  the 
volume  has  been  relatively  small. 

In  Africa,  sugar  production  in  1945  is 
expected  to  total  close  to  1.3  million  short 
tons,  or  about  the  same  as  in  1944,  but 
slightly  smaller  than  in  the  previous  2 
years.  Normally,  the  exportable  surplus  was 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
Portugal,  but  during  the  war  years  most  of 
it  was  shipped  to  the  Middle  East,  which 
in  peacetime  imported  sugar  largely  from 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  The  exportable 
supply,  with  the  exception  of  that  going 
to  Portugal  from  her  Colonies,  no  more  than 
balanced  the  requirements  of  the  Middle 
East  and  Ceylon,  including  the  military  es- 
tablishments in  that  area. 

Production  of  sugar  in  India  in  1945 
is  indicated  to  be  slightly  smaller  than 
in  1944.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
'output  of  white  sugar.  India  produces  a 
large  volume  of  a  low  grade  sugar  called 
Gur  for  local  consumption  which  is  not 
included  in  the  current  estimates.  Produc- 
tion in  Free  China  and  Iran  shows  little 
change. 

Sugar  production  in  Europe,  confined 
almost  entirely  to  beet  sugar,  has  declined 
substantially  during  the  war  years  and  prob- 
ably reached  the  low  level  of  7  million 
tons  in  1944,  compared  with  the  1935-1939 
average  of  10.2  million  tons.  Given  a  fa- 
vorable growing  season  for  beets,  the  pros- 
pect is  for  some  recovery  in  1945,  but  the 
harvest  will  come  late  in  the  year,  and 
only  a  portion  of  tihe  increased  output  will 
be  available  for  consumption  in  1945.  For 
Europe  as  a  whole,  production  was  maintained 
fairly  well  in  1939  and  1940  but  declined 
sharply  during  the  next  4  years.  The  great- 
est declines  took  place  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  France,  and  Italy  which  were  the 
principal  battle  areas.  In  Poland  and  the 
Uk  raine  there  was  considerable  destruction 
of  beet  sugar  factories,  great  dislocations 
of  populations,  and  disruptions  of  trans- 
portation. In  France  labor  and  fertilizers 
were   short,    and  in  1944  the  lack  of  fuel 
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in  both  France  and  Italy  prevented  the  proc- 
essing of  the  full  beet  harvest.  The  de- 
crease in  production  in  continental  Europe 
was  offset  by  rationing  until  1945.  The 
small  output  in  France  and  Italy  in  1944, 
the  disruptions  to  transportation  and  trade 
resulting  from  the  final  battles,  and  the 
end  of  hostilities  in  early  1945,  have  made 
imports  necessary,   even  if  minimum  ration 


requirements  are  to  be  met  in  a  number  of 
countries.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
a  large  portion  of  these  import  requirements 
will  be  handled  by  the  Allied  military  au- 
thorities. There  are  indications  that  pro- 
duction in  eastern  Europe  will  make  further 
recovery  this  year,  but  those  countries 
probably  will  not  have  much  sugar  available 
for  export. 

Gustave  Burmeister 


PERUVIAN  FLAX  ESTIMATE  REVISED  UPWARD 


The  1944  flax  fiber  crop  in  Peru  is  now  estimated  at  approximately  2,866,000  pounds  of 
line  fiber  and  4,409,000  pounds  of  tow  from  13,790  acres,  compared  with  2,751,000  pounds  of 
line  fiber  and  6,  614,000  pounds  of  tow  produced  on  23,000  acres  in  1943.  Earlier  estimates 
of  the  1944  crop,  based  on  the  large  reduction  from  the  1943  acreage,  were  about  one-third 
less  than  the  actual  outturn.  The  larger  fiber  crop,  in  spite  of  the  substantial  reduction 
in  acreage,  is  the  result  of  the  generally  good  yields  per  acre  prevailing  throughout  vir- 
tually all  producing  districts. 


PERU!     Fiber  flax  area  and  production,   1939  to  1944 


PRODUCTION 

UNIT 

i                                YEAR  OF  HARVEST 

'  1939 

1940 

i9m 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Acres 

:  700 

2,600 

37,100 

39, 100 

23,000 

13,790 

Production  : 

1,000  pounds 

161 

505 

5,959 

7,907 

2,751 

2,866 

1,000  pounds 

:  198 

741 

12,811 

7,  496 

6,614 

4,409 

Yield  per  acre  : 

Pounds 

3, 165 

2,825 

3,323 

3,  123 

2,  379 

Pounds 

239 

192 

161 

177 

119 

208 

Yield,   as  percent 

Fiber   : 

Percent 

7.  56 

6.80 

4.80 

6.00 

4.95 

Percent 

9.  22 

10.01 

10.04 

9.00 

12.09 

The  unusually  good  average  yield  of 
fiber  per  acre,  highest  since  1939,  the 
first  year  of  production  on  a  commercial 
scale,  is  attributed  to  better  seed,  im- 
proved planting  and  processing  procedures, 
and  less  damage  than  during  the  preceding 
year  from  insects  and  rust.  Another  factor 
helping  to  account  for  the  increase  in  the 
over- all  average  yield  was  the  abandonment 
of  less  suitable  land  in  the  coastal  region. 

Some  coastal  areas  had  almost  a  total 
crop  failure  in  1943.  As  a  result  of  the 
poor  crop  that  year,  plantings  in  the  coast- 
al region  during  the  past  year  were  reduced 


from  the  1943  area  by  more  than  80  percent, 
although  the  total  flax  area  shows  a  reduc- 
tion of  only  about  40  percent. 

Flax  was  first  grown  in  the  valleys, 
but  nearly  30  percent  of  it  is  now  grown 
in  the  Sierra.  A  greater  percentage  of  the 
■A",  "P.",  and"C"  grades  of  fiber  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Sierra  than  in  other  regions. 
Flax  acreage  in  the  Sierra  during  the  past 
year  was  estimated  at  490  acres  for  the 
area  surrounding  Huaraz,  2,150  acres  for 
Huancayo,   and  1, 380  acres   for  Tarma. 

The  premiums  paid  for  the  better  grades 
of  fiber  are  comparatively  small,  and  do  not 
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supply  the  incentive  for  farmers  to  apply 
the  extra  skill  and  labor  necessary  for 
turning  out  the  best  grades  of  fiber.  The 
large  proportion  of  tow  produced  as  a  con- 
sequence has  caused  concern  regarding  its 
disposition.  There  has  been  little  demand 
for  tow  on  the  export  market,  and  until 
recently  no  facilities  were  available  for 

LARGER  POTATO  ACREAGE 


its  commercial  utilization  within  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  scutching  mills  in  the 
Sierra  now  uses  it  in  the  production  of 
twine,  cordage,  and  rope  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. A  factory  will  begin  operation 
near  Lima  as  soon  as  machinery  can  be  ob- 
tained and  installed.  Tow  will  be  used 
there  in  the  production  of  bagging  and  twine. 

Cecille  H.  Protzman 

INDICATED  IN  CANADA 


A  1945  prospective  potato  acreage  of  540,000  acres  is  indicated  by  a  recent  survey  of 
grower  intentions  to  plant,  according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  This  is  a  slight 
increase  over  the  intentions  reported  a  year  ago  and  approximately  5,000  acres  above  the 
final  acreage  estimate  for  1944.'  A  potato  acreage  as  large  as  now  indicated  has  been  ex- 
ceeded only  3  times  in  the  past  15  years. 


CANADA!     Potato  acreage 
goals,   intentions,   and  actual,  1941-1945 


1941 

1942 

1943 

i944- 

1945 

1,000 

1,000 

■  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

,  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Goals  . . . 

560.0 

559.0 

523.6 

Intent  ions 

527  .  3 

502.6 

526.  1 

537.7 

:    540. 0 

Actual  .  . 

:  487.4 

505.9 

532.7 

534.9 

Official  sources. 

Having  regard  to  the  technical  progress 
in  recent  years  which  has  brought  about 
higher  yields  per  acre,  the  acreage  goal  for 
1945  was  set  last  December  at  523,600  acres, 
2  percent  less  than  the  acreage  harvested  in 
1944.  Given  normal  growing  conditions  in 
1945  the  crop  would  be  somewhat  more  than 
the  recommended  72-million  bushel  crop. 

Canada  produced  82,348,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  in  1944.  This  was  about  14  percent 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year's  production 
of  72,568,000  bushels  and  28  percent  above 
the  average  of  64,286,000  bushels  during 
1935-1939.  Last  year's  large  crop  was  due 
primarily  to  the  record  high  yield  of  153.3 
bushels  per  acre.  The  increase  in  last 
year's  production  was  confined  exclusively 
to  the  5  eastern  Provinces;  there  was  a 
decrease  of  20  percent  in  the  4  western 
Provinces  compared  with  1943. 

The  production  of  certified  seed  po- 
tatoes,  including  Foundation  and  Foundation 


A  stock  totaled  5,600,000  bushels  in  1944. 
Nearly  all  of  this  quantity  was  oroduced  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  in  New  Erunswick. 
More  than  one- third  of  the  potato  acreage 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  more  than  15 
percent  in  New  Brunswick  were  devoted  to 
the  production  of  seed  potatoes. 

Most  of  Canada's  potato  production  is 
transported  by  motor  truck  to  nearby  markets  . 
Rail  shipments  of  Canadian  potatoes  origi- 
nate mostly  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  in 
New  Brunswick.  Even  from  those  Provinces 
the  car  lot  movement  is  relatively  small, 
amounting  only  to  about  one-third  of  the 
production.  Most  of  the  rail  movement  from 
the  Maritimes  to  other  Provinces  is  to  the 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto  markets.  Dur- 
ing the  1944-45  marketing  season,  those 
markets  were  largely  supplied  by  Quebec  and 
other  nearby  areas.  Accordingly,  the  rail 
movement  of  potatoes  to  all  Canadian  des- 
tinations was  only  7,101  cars  up  to  March 
31,  compared  with  11,978  cars  to  the  same 
date  a  year  earlier  when  the  seasonal  total 
reached  15,139  cars. 

A  record  volume  of  table  potatoes  was 
exported  from  Canada  during  the  1944-45 
season.  During  the  period,  July- April, 
6,667,000  bushels  of  table  stock  were  ex- 
ported. The  great  bulk  of  the  movement 
was  to  the  United  States.  During  the  mar- 
keting year  1943-44  exports  of  table  pota- 
toes amounted  to  853,000  bushels  of  which 
301,000  went  to  the  United  States. 
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Exports  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
were  also  extremely  heavy  during  the  1944-45 
season.  During  the  10  months,  July-April, 
they  totaled  3,406,000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  1,470,000  bushels  during  the  complete 
marketing  year  of  1943-44,  a  fairly  normal 
season. 

The  extremely  heavy  export  movement 
of  potatoes,  chiefly  to  the  United  States, 
saved  Canada  from  a  serious  surplus  of  po- 
tatoes from  the  1944  crop.  The  export  move- 
ment was  7  or  8  million  bushels  more  than 
normal. 

LATE  COMMODITY 

GRAMS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

TUNISIAN  GRAIN  CROPS 
BELOW  AVERAGE 

Grain  crops,  now  being  harvested  in 
Tunisia,  are  below  average  in  common  with 
other  areas  in  French  North  Africa.  Current 
outturns  are  reported  at  about  the  same 
level  as  the  small  1944  crops,  according 
to  information  received  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Crops  of 
wheat  in  both  years  would  thus  be  consid- 
erably below  requirements  as  well  as  below 
average  whereas  normally  there  is  an  ex- 
portable surplus. 

The  1945  wheat  crop  which  is  placed  at 
6,246,000  bushels,  the  smallest  wheat  pro- 
duction reported  since  1924,  is  only  about 
45  percent  of  the  5-year  average  ending  in 
1942.  The  main  reduction  is  reported  in 
the  durum  wheat  harvest  placed  at  3,307,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  the  outturn  of 
5,331,000  bushels  in  1944.  The  soft  or 
bread  type  wheat  crop,  in  contrast,  is  ap- 
proximately twice  as  large  as  last  year's 
production. 

Weather  conditions  were  reported  to  be 
unfavorable,  with  prolonged  dryness  during 
the  spring  of  1945  a  factor  in  the  reduced 
harvest.  Until  acreage  estimates  are  re- 
ceived, however,  the  extent  of  the  reduc- 
tion that  is  due  to  the  weather  cannot  be 
judged. 


Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  1944-45 
marketing  season,  potatoes  sold  at  less 
than  the  established  price  ceilings.  How- 
ever, this  depression  in  prices  did  not 
oontinue  long.  The  heavy  movement  to  the 
United  States  last  fall  and  winter  relieved 
the  pressure  of  supplies  in  the  Maritimes 
and  Ontario.  This  continued  true  even  after 
the  low-duty  quota  had  been  filled  and  the 
shipments  to  the  United  States  became  duti- 
able at  the  full  rate  of  75  cents  per  100 
pounds . 

Based  on  reports  from  the 
American  Embassy,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

DEVELOPMENTS 

The  barley  production  is  slightly  larg- 
er than  the  small  1944  crop,  though  it  is 
still  somewhat  less  than  average.  The  har- 
vest of  oats  is  approximately  the  same  as 
that  of  a  year  ago,  but  smaller  than  average. 


TUNISIA:  Production  of  specified  grains, 
 1945  with  comparisons  


YEAR 

WHEAT 

BARLEY 

OATS 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

Average  1938-1942 
1943   

14,006 
7,423 
6,911 
6,246 

7,441 
8,267 
5,  149 
5,741 

1,929 
689 
1,233 
1,240 

1945  a/   

Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a/  Preliminary  estimate. 


Official  prices  of  grain  at  the  point 
nearest  the  production  area  was  reported 
in  late  April  as  follows:  durum  wheat  630 
francs  per  metric  quintal  ($3.43  per  bush- 
el); soft  wheat  550  francs  ($2.99);  bar- 
ley 425.50  francs  ($1.85);  and  oats  425.50 
($1.24). 

UNFAVORABLE  WEATHER  SLOWS 
CANADIAN  GRAIN  DEVELOPMENT 

Weather  conditions  in  Canada,  during 
the  latter  half  of  May  and  early  June,  were 
reported  as  cool,  with  warm  weather  needed 
generally   throughout   the   grain  area  for 
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development  of  the  crop.  Some  areas  were 
suffering  from  excessive  rainfall  while 
others,  particularly  in  central  Alberta, 
needed  rain. 

Wheat  seeding  was  nearing  completion 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  good  progress 
was  being  made  in  sowing  coarse  grains. 
Moisture  conditions  were  favorable  in  Mani- 
toba, and  early  sown  grain  was  above  the 
ground,  but  warm  weather  was  needed  for 
rapid  growth.  The  growth  of  pastures  was 
backward,  as  a  result  of  the  cool  weather. 

Moisture  conditions  in  Saskatchewan 
were  said  to  be  only  fair,  with  rain  needed 
in  southern  and  southwestern  areas.  Some 
soil  drifting  was  reported  and  reseeding  was 
being  done  in  the  districts  most  affected. 
Germination  and  growth  were  reported  gen- 
erally slow  throughout  the  Province. 

In  Alberta  moisture  conditions  were 
most  favorable  in  the  southern  districts, 
where  good  rains  were  received  during  the 
last  2  weeks  of  May.  Further  rains  were 
needed  in  central  areas  and  moisture  condi- 
tions were  only  fair  in  the  southeast  de- 
spite recent  rains. 

Conditions  were  favorable  throughout 
British  Columbia  and  grains  were  growing 
rapidly.  The  growth  of  hay  and  pastures 
was  described  as  excellent.  The  season  was 
late  and  much  seeding  remained  to  be  done  in 
Quebec.  Cool  wet  weather  had  delayed  field 
work  throughout  that  Province,  and  unfa- 
vorable conditions  made  some  reseeding  seem 
necessary,  according  to  reports.  Pastures 
had  made  good  growth  and  hay  prospects  were 
good  in  most  areas. 

Weather  conditions  were  favorable  over 
most  of  Ontario  and  crop  prospects  improved 
during  late  May.  .  In  eastern  and  northern 
districts,  however,  continued  cold,  and  wet 
weather  delayed  seeding  operations.  In 
southwestern  and  central  districts  seeding 
was  generally  completed  and,  though  later 
than  usual,  grain  crops  were  making  good 
progress.  A  heavy  crop  of  fall  wheat  was 
indicated  for  this  area.  Pastures  and  hay 
were  said  to  be  recovering  from  early  frosts. 

ECUADORAN  RICE  EXPORTS  LOWER 

Ecuadoran  rice  exports  declined  sharply 
from  42  million  pounds  in  the  first  quarter 


of  last  year  to  10  million  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  in  1945.  The  stocks  on  hand 
as  of  January  1,  1945,  from  which  rice  was 
exported  during  the  quarter,  were  greatly 
reduced  by  the  record  shipments  of  1944,  in 
contrast  with  the  exceptionally  large  carry- 
over a  year  earlier  that  permitted  heavy 
shipments.  A  decreased  quantity  available 
for  both  local  consumption  and  exportation 
this  season  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
rice.  In  order  to  check  speculative  opera- 
tions, therefore,  a  decree  was  passed  on 
April  3,  1945,  which  authorized  the  Dis- 
tribuidora  Nacional  solely  to  dispose  of 
rice  stocks  in  the  mills  and  in  the  hands 
of  individuals. 


ECUADOR:     Rice  exports, 

by  country, 

January-March 

1945,  with 

comparisons 

COUNTRY 

:  JANUARY-MARCH 

1944 

1944 

1945 

•.Million 

Million 

Million 

.  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

.  .  ;  21 

8 

88 

. . ■ :  19 

0 

29 

.  .  ;  2 

1 

17 

. .  :  0 

a/ 

5 

..:  a/ 

l 

3 

Total   

.  42 

10 

142 

Compiled  from  official  statistics, 
a/  Less   than  500,000  pounds. 


A  tentative  estimate  for  the  1945  Ec- 
uadoran rice  crop  early  in  May  was  5,200,000 
bushels  (150  million  pounds  milled),  which 
compares  with  6,075,000  bushels  (175  million 
pounds),  the  final  estimate  a  year  ago. 
Ecuadoran  dealers  are  apprehensive,  however, 
that  unusually  dry  weather  late  in  the  sea- 
son may  have  affected  the  rice  yields.  Sur- 
plus from  the  May-July  rice  harvest  is  ex- 
pected to  be  sufficient  for  exports  of  51 
million  pounds  to  carry  out  the  Cuban  rice- 
sugar  exchange  agreement  of  February  1,  1945. 

VEGETABLE  OtLS  AHD  OtLSEEDS 

INDIAN  SESAME  CROP 
BELOW  AVERAGE 

The  supplementary  sesame  forecast  for 
India  places  the  1944-45  area  at  3,970,000 
acres  and   the  production  at  440,160  short 
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tons,  a  decrease  from  the  5-year  averages 
(1939-40  to  1943-44)  of  4,236,800  acres 
and  485,341  tons  respectively.  Despite  the 
approximate  increases  of  3.8  percent  in 
acreage  and  4.5  percent  in  production  over 
April  estimates,  the  present  forecast  ac- 
tually shows  a  decrease  from  last  year's 
estimates  of  4,449,000  acres  and  500,640 
tons.  Normal  ly,  India  consumes  all  of  its 
sesame  production. 

DROUGHT  EXPECTED  TO  DECREASE 
COCONUT  PRODUCTION  IN  CEYLON 

A  rather  severe  drought  in  Ceylon  dur- 
ing the  first  two  months  of  1945  is  expected 
to  reduce  coconut  production  by  approxi- 
mately 2,0  percent  from  the  anticipated  out- 
put of  1.9  billion  coconuts.  The  drought 
has  apparently  had  only  a  limited  effect  on 
production  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  The  greatest  effects,  however,  are 
expected  to  be  felt  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1945. 

Because  of  the  drought  local  officials 
have  lowered  the  expected  amount  of  copra 
available  for  shipment  by  about  10  percent. 
Production  of  coconut  oil  probably  will  not 
be  reduced.  Because  of  present  conditions 
its  production  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  copra,  but  rather  on  the  crushing, 
capacity  of  mills,  the  availability  of  labor 
and  on  oil  storage  facilities.  A  sizeable 
reduction  is  anticipated  in  the  amount  of 
fresh  coconuts  available  for  food  and  for 
export  to  India. 

Coconut  oil  shipments  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1945  were  about  20  percent  above 
those  of  the  previous  quarter,  but  about  17 
percent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter of   1944.     The  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,   and  British  India  received  40  per- 
cent,   14  percent,   and  26  percent,  respec- 
tively of  the  total  first  quarter  shipments. 
Principally  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor, 
production  fell  off  during  the  first  three 
months  of   1945.     The   fixed  export  price 
continued   at   rupees  490.33  per   long  ton 
(6.69  cents  per  pound),  which  includes  re- 
bate from  sales  to  India. 

Shipments  of  copra  during  the  first 
quarter  were  about  6  percent  less  than  the 


previous  three  months,  but  over  three  times 
the  volume  of  the  first  quarter  of  1944. 
The  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Brit- 
ish India  received  55  percent,  20  percent, 
and  23  percent,  respectively.  The  fixed 
export  price  of  copra  continued  at  rupees 
67  per  candy  of  560  pounds  (3.7  cents  per 
pound)  including  the  rebate  from  India. 

By  the  end  of  March  desiccated  coconut 
mills  were  almost  at  a  standstill,  having 
already  produced  enough  to  fill  the  1945 
export  quota  from  Ceylon.  Shipments  of 
desiccated  copra  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1945  were  80  percent  above  those  of  the 
previous  quarter.  The  price  of  desiccated 
coconut  during  most  of  the  first  quarter  was 
about  rupees  0.24  per  pound  (7.3  cents  per 
pound),  but  decreased  to  about  rupees  0.23 
a  pound  (7.0  cents  per  pound)  at  the  end 
of  March. 

Shipments  of  fresh  coconuts  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1945  were  approxi- 
mately 64  percent  above  the  previous  quarter. 
The  increase  in  shipments  from  Ceylon  to 
India  is  attributed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Indian  import  duty,  the  fear  of  export  con- 
trol in  Ceylon  and  comparatively  high  prices 
in  India. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  some 
price  increase  for  copra  and  coconut  oil 
will  be  granted  in  the  near  future  and  that 
this  action  will  be  associated  with  measures 
by  the  Ceylon  Government  to  increase  the 
price  of  poonac  (copra  cake)  and  to  control 
the  exports  of  fresh  coconuts  to  India. 

ARGENTINA  STIMULATES 
FLAXSEED  PRODUCTION 

In  view  of  the  new  selling  price  of 
1945-46  flaxseed  to  the  United  States  of 
21.95  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($1.66  per 
bushel)  bulk  f.o.b.,  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment probably  will  pay  the  farmers  about 
16.50  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($1.25  per 
bushel)  for  flaxseed,  sacked,  on  board  cars 
in  the  Port  of  Buenos  Aires,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  the  Argentine  Secretary 
of  Industry  and  Commerce.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  2.20  pesos  ($0.17  per  bushel) 
over  the  Government  price  of  14.30  pesos  per 
100  kilograms  ($1.08  per  bushel)  paid  to 
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farmers  for  the  current  crop  as  reported 
early  in  May.  The  Secretary  further  in- 
dicated that  an  additional  credit  of  2.20 
pesps  ($0.17  per  bushel)  will  probably  be 
added  to  the  above  price  on  final  liquida- 
tion. 

It  is  believed  that  the  announcement, 
at  this  early  date,  of  a  higher  price  will 
stimulate  growers  to  reestablish  full  flax- 
seed acreage  for  the  coming  season.  June 
and  July  are  the  principal  months  for  seed- 
ing the  crop  in  the  Argentine. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 

IRAN  COTTON  ACREAGE 
SLIGHTLY  INCREASED 

The  area  planted  to  cotton  in  Iran  this 
year  is  estimated  at  303,000  acres,  compared 
with  290,000  acres  in  1944.  Production 
followed  a  sharp  downward  trend  during  the 
earlier  war  years  as  the  need  for  greater 
food  production  required  some  reduction  of 
cotton  acreage.  Production  declined  from 
208,000  bales  (of  478  pounds  net)  in  1940 
to  184,000  in  1941,  120,000  in  1942,  74,000 
in  1943,  and  65,000  in  1944.  The  1944  crop 
together  with  a  current  stock  of  approxi- 
mately 74,000  bales  is  believed  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  cover  domestic  requirements  in 
1945. 

Mill  consumption  has  increased  con- 
siderably during  the  past  8  or  9  months  with 
some  of  the  Government -owned  mills  raising 
their  output  to  nearly  double  the  previous 
volume.  Growers  and  other  non- commercial 
consumers  use  about  9,000  bales year. 

Imports  of  cotton  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  20,  1945,  totaled  2,500 
bales  comprised  of  small  quantities  from 
India,  Iraq,  Egypt,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  recent  decree,  however,  prohibits  further 
imports  of  cotton.  The  Government  main- 
tains a  monopoly  in  cotton  trading  in  Iran. 
Prices  now  being  paid  by  the  monopoly  for 
seed  cotton  range  from  5,400  rials  per  met- 
ric ton  (7.65  cents  per  pound)  for  Jurqeh 
Bumi  No.  3  to  9,000  rials  (12.76  cents)  for 
Filestani  No.  1.  The  monopoly  gins  the 
cotton,  grades  it,  and  sells  the  fibers 
to  Iranian  mills  and,  in  years  of  surplus 
supply,    to  exporters.     Current  prices  for 


Filestani  and  Amrikayi  varieties  range  from 
32,600  rials  (46.21  cents)  for  fiber  up  to 
28/29  mm.  staple  length  to  35,000  rials 
(49.61  cents)  for  32/33  mm.  The  sale  price 
6ffered  for  Pumi  and  Jurqeh  Bumi  of  all 
staple  lengths  is  32,000  rials  (45.36  cents). 
Filestani  and  Amrikayi  are  similar  to  va- 
rieties grown  in  the  United  States.  These 
prices  are  considered  low  in  relation  to 
the  general  index  of  prices  for  all  com- 
modities and  under  present  inflationary 
conditions  will  not  stimulate  much  increase 
in  cotton-planting. 

WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cot- 
ton price  quotations  on  foreign  markets, 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 


COTTON:     Price  of  certain 
and  qualities  in  speci 


foreign  growths 
fied  markets 


MARKET  LOCATION, 
KIND,  AND  QUALITY 


Alexandria  (spot) 

Ashmouni,  F.  G.  F  

Giza  7,  F. G.F  

Karnak,  F.G.F  

Bombay  (July  '45  futures) 

Jar i la   

Bombay  (spot) 

Kampala,  East  African 
Buenos  Aires  (spot) 

Type  B   

Lima  (spot) 

Tanguis,  Type  5   

Recife  (spot) 

Mata,  Type  5   

Sertao,  Type  5   

SSo, Paulo  (spot) 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5  .... 
Torreon  (spot) 

Middling  15/16"   


DATE 
1945 


5-31 
5-  31 

5-  31 

6-  1 

6-1 

6-2 

6-2 

6-1 
6-1 

6-1 

6-2 


PRICE 
PER  POUND 


Cents 

29.65 

aj 
32.99 

15.81 

32.66 

17.56 

15.78 

12.68 
13.  50 

14.65 

18.  11 


Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representa- 
tives  abroad.  a/  Not  quoted. 


SICILY  REPORTS  RECORD 
COTTON  CROP 

The   1944  cotton  crop  in  Sicily  was 
estimated  at   about    13,000  bales   (of  478 
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pounds),  as  compared  with  an  average  prewar 
production  of  5,000  to  8,000  bales.  The 
only  cotton  spinning  mill  in  Sicily  is  not 
in  operation  because  of  a  lack  of  usable 
machinery.  Most  of  the  Sicilian  crop  was 
purchased  by  the  mill  owner  and  shipped 
to  Naples  for  spinning.  No  estimates  are 
available  for  the  cotton  crops  in  other 
areas  of  southern  Italy,  but  they  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  very  small  since  1941. 

TOBACCO 

EGYPT  RAISES  DUTIES 
ON  TOBACCO  IMPORTS 

A  Royal  decree,  effective  May  1,  1945, 
increased  the  specific  duties  on  imports 
of  leaf  tobacco,  stemmed  and  unstemmed,  from 
the  existing  rate  of  $2.89  to  $3.00  per 
pound;  and  on  imports  of  tobacco  manufac- 
tures from  $3.64  to  $3.75  per  pound.  At 
the  same  time,  the  additional  ad  valorem 
rate,  which  applies  to  imports  of  all  com- 
modities, including  tobacco,  was  raised 
from  4  to  5  percent  ad  valorem. 


ARGENTINA'S 
CROP  LARGER 


944-45  TOBACCO 


The  second  estimate  of  the  Argentine 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  places  the  country's 
I944-45  tobacco  crop  at  42,968,000  pounds, 
or  about  6.6  percent  greater  than  the  first 
estimate.  In  1943-44,  Argentina  produced 
about  42,017,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  Produc- 
tion of  tobacco  during  the  5  years  1938  -  39 
through  1942-43  averaged  39,607,000  pounds 
annually.  Most  of  the  tobacco  production 
consists  of  native  types  grown  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Misiones  and  the  Provinces  of 
Corrientes  and  Salta. 

Argentina's  tobacco  requirements  exceed 
the  amounts  available  from  domestic  produc- 
tion, and  substantial  imports  of  leaf,  aver- 
aging about  20  million  pounds  annually  in 
recent  years,  are  necessary.  Brazil,  the 
United  States,  Paraguay,  and  Cuba  are  the 
principal  sources  of  supply..  During  the 
period  1935-1939,  Argentina's  takings  of 
United  States  leaf  as  measured  by  United 
States  exports,  averaged  about  1,350,000 
pounds  annually.     Most  of  the  leaf  consisted 


of  flue-cured  and  fire-cured  types.  In 
addition,  considerable  quantities  of  blended 
cut  tobacco  for  the  preparation  of  ciga- 
rettes are  imported.  United  States  exports 
of  leaf  tobacco  to  Argentina  during  the 
war  years  1941- 1943  were  nearly  double  those 
of  the  immediate  prewar  period. 

UNITED  STATES!     Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  to 
Argentina,  average  1935-1939, 
 annual  1941- 1943  a/  


TYPE  OF  LEAF 


Flue- cured  . . . 
Dark  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  .  . . 
Dark  Virginia 

Purley   

Other  b/   

Total   


AVERAGE 
1935- 
1939 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

926 

1,688 

1,230 

1,296 

150 

1,409 

854 

326 

112 

227 

41 

5 

160 

63 

80 

281 

2 

30 

30 

34 

1,350 

3,417 

2,  235 

1,942 

Compiled   from  official  sources, 
a/  Exclusive  of  cut  tobacco, 
b/  Principally  cigar  leaf. 


EIRE  PRODUCES  ONLY  SMALL  PART 
OF  ITS  TOBACCO  NEEDS 

The  10-year  steady  decline  in  Eire's 
tobacco  production,  attributed  in  prewar 
years  to  farmers'  lack  of  interest  in  the 
crop  and  accentuated  during  the  war  by  the 
necessity  for  growing  essential  foodstuffs 
for  which  there  exists  a  ready  market  at 
guaranteed  prices,  has  increased  Eire's 
dependence  on  imports  for  practically  all 
of  its  tobacco  requirements.  The  1944  out- 
turn amounted  only  to  about  71,000  pounds  of 
leaf  from  109  acres.  Production  of  tobacco 
during  the  5- year  period,  1934-1938,  aver- 
aged 410,000  pounds  from  691  acres,  as  com- 
pared with  148,000  pounds  from  209  acres 
for  the  succeeding  5  years  ended  in  1943. 
Prices  paid  to  growers  for  1944  crop  leaf 
averaged  28.9  cents  per  pound. 

The  United  States  has  retained  its 
position  as  principal  supplier  of  Eire's 
leaf  tobacco  imports.  During  the  5-year 
period,  1935-1939,  when  leaf  tobacco  imports 
averaged  about  11,142,000  pounds  annually, 
the  bulk  of  the  imports  consisted  of  United 
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States  flue-cured  types  imported  either 
directly  from  this  country  or  by  reexport 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  later  war 
period,  1940-1944,  Eire's  imports  of  leaf 
have  averaged  only  7,167,000  pounds  annually, 
with  the  United  States  continuing  as  the 
leading  source  of  supply. 

A  shortage  of  leaf  supplies  resulted 
in  much  larger  imports  of  cigarettes  during 
1943  snd  1944.  During  those  two  years, 
iscports  of  United  States  cigarettes  amounted 
to  410.000  pounds  and  594,000  pounds,  re- 
spectively. Eire's  imports  of  other  tobacco 
products  are  insignificant. 

Data  regarding  Eire's  consumption  of 
tobacco  products  in  recent  years  are  not 
available.  As  measured  by  tobacco  manu- 
factures, however,  consumption  during  1943 
was  somewhat  greater  than  in  1942.  The 
output  from  Eire's  15  tobacco  factories, 
largely  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco, 
totaled  9,955,000  pounds  in  1943,  compa  red 
with  9,069,000  pounds  in  1942. 

FRUTTS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

DROUGHT  REDUCES  SPAIN'S 
BITTER  ORANGE  PRODUCTION 

The  decline  in  Spain's  1945  production 
of  processed  bitter  oranges,  estimated  at 
339,000  cases  of  121  pounds  each,  or  13 
percent  below  the  average  production  of 
392,000  cases,  is  attributed  to  the  pro- 
longed drought. 

Bitter  oranges  are  not  ordinarily  con- 
sumed as  such  locally,  but  are  used  in  pro- 
duction of  citric  acid  and  orange  pulp  for 
domestic  use.  Orange  marmalade  is  the  most 
common  manufactured  product.  Of  the  1945 
crop,  it  is  estimated  that  20,000  cases  will 
be  used  for  citric  acid,  26,000  for  orange 
peel,  and  10,000  for  pulp.  Normally,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  the  principal  im- 
porter of  these  products,  but  since  1943 
the  entire  amount  hat  gone  to  Spanish  in- 
sular and  African  possessions. 

ARGENTINE  GARLIC  PRODUCTION  LOWER 

Argentine  garlic  production  for  the 
1944-45  season  i«  estimated  at  282,000  bags 
of  100  pounds,  or  20  percent  below  the  1943- 


44  crop  of  354,000  bags  of  100  pounds.  De- 
crease in  production  is  due  to  the  smaller 
area  harvested  and  to  lower  yields  per  acre. 
The  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  accounts 
for  more  than  half  of  the  country's  garlic 
crop,  produced  148,000  bags  of  100  pounds 
in  1944-45. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

ARGENTINE  WOOL  AND  PRICES  ACTIVE  IN  MAY, 
BUT  EXPORTS  CONTINUE  LOW 

Prices  of  fine  and  medium  wools  in 
Argentina  responded  favorably  to  the  ac- 
tive May  demand  created  by  purchases  of  the 
United  States  made  to  cover  import  permits 
granted  in  April.  Some  buying  by  Belgium 
and  other  liberated  countries  gave  an  added 
stimulus  to  the  market.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  month,  however,  a  weaker  tendency  de- 
veloped in  all  grades,  and  the  actual  export 
movement  for  the  month  was  below  the  total 
shipments  in  May  1944. 

The  speculative  buying  of  coarse  cross- 
bred wools  for  storage  in  Argentina  con- 
tinued into  May.  The  prices  of  these  wools 
had  advanced  by  20  percent  to  30  percent 
during  April  above  the  low  level  of  the  past 
months.  The  average  price  of  coarse  cross- 
bred (spring  clip)  in  March  at  Central  Prod- 
uce Market  and  in  private  transactions  in 
Buenos  Aires  was  only  8.5  cents  a  pound 
grease  basis.  This  was  52  percent  below  the 
average  March  price  for  similar  wools  for 
the  5- year  period,  1936-1940. 

Coarse  crossbred  wool  has  been  ac- 
cumulating in  Argentina  because  of  the  re- 
stricted outlet  and  the  difficult  shipping 
situation.  The  demand  has  been  mainly  for 
fine  and  medium  apparel  wool.  Much  of  the 
Argentine  coarse  crossbred  wool,  suitable 
for  carpets  and  carpet  wool,  is  not  con- 
sidered a  strategic  material  by  importing 
countries  during  wartime.  Thus,  a  consid- 
erable proportion  is  in  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators who  expect  to  sell  at  higher  prices 
when  the  demand  for  carpet  wool  revises. 
The  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  has  improved 
the  future  outlook  for  coarse  wool  although 
the  demand  from  the  United  States  and  liber- 
ated areas  will  continue  to  be  principally 
for  apparel  wool  until  adequate  labor  and 
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machinery  are  available  for  less  urgent 
purposes. 

Exports  for  all  types  of  wool  for  the 
season  so  far  (October  1-May  31)  continued 
to  be  smaller  than  for  the  same  period  in 
any  of  the  past  3  seasons  while  exports  to 
the  United  States  were  the  smallest  since 
1938-39.  Total  exports  through  May  fell  to 
94.5  million  pounds,  or  approximately  40 
percent  below  the  same  period  of  1943-44. 
Exports  to  the  United  States,  as  indicated 
by  consular  invoices,  fell  to  82  million 
pounds,  compared  with  actual  exports  of  139 
million  pounds  a  year  earlier.  Apparent 
supplies  of  all  types  of  wool  in  Argentina 
for  export  or  storage  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season  (September  30),  are  estimated, 
as  Of  June  1,  at  approximately  806  million 
pounds,  or  27.5  percent  more  than  on  the 
same  date  of  1944. 

Argentina  carried  over  510  million 
pounds  of  wool  into  the  season  beginning 
October  1,  1944,  the  largest  carry-over 
stocks  on  record.  Unless  the  demand  greatly 
improves  in  the  last  3  months  of  the  season, 


the  total  carry-over  into  1945-46  will  be 
even  larger.  Stocks  of  wool  held  by  com- 
mercial interests  are  reported  monthly  by 
the  Argentine  wool  office.  On  April  1, 
these  stocks  were  reported  at  402  million 
pounds  on  a  grease  wool  basis. 


ARGENTINA:    Exports  of  wool, 
October -May  1  944-45  with  comparisons 


TO 

PERCENTAGE 

SEASON 

UNITED 

TOTAL 

TO  UNITED 

STATES 

STATES 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

1938-39  ... 

52.3 

278.7 

19 

1939-40  ... 

101.4 

230.3 

44 

1940-41  ... 

272.5 

322.5 

84 

1941-42  . . . 

155.4 

170.7 

91 

1942-43  ... 

95.1 

108.4 

88 

1943-44  ... 

139.4 

158.4 

88 

1944-45  a/ 

78.0 

94.5 

83 

Compiled  from  reports  from  Argent  lne  Embassy, 
a/  April   and  May  shipments   based  on  cabled 

Feports. 


